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THE WOMEN. 


Our ideas of female beauty in this country are 
somewhat peculiar,and may be traced to the opin- 
ions that grew up ata very early stage of our history. 
Our fathers and our mothers—they who first came 
ashore in the new world—were of the gentry of their 
age ; some few indeed were of the aristocracy, anda 
very few were of the uneducated. Ofcourse they 
brought with them, in spite of their political and re- 

.ligious theory, their avowed republican hope, and 
their equalizing faith, a portion at least of their old 
and familiar habits of thought, and of the very pre- 
judices of their native country. Among those habits 
and prejudices, none were more deeply rooted, nor 
more widely scattered, than such as concerned the 
behavior and aspect of high-birth and high-breeding. 

They therefore who were known to be of the bet- 
ter blood of the mother country, would be regarded 
as the genteelof the colony. Their step, their dress, 
their mode of speech, their very opinions—all that 
could be copied or imitated—would become after 
a while, by a slow and perhaps by an imperceptible 

growth, the step, the dress, the mode of speech, and the 
opinions of the more watchful, the more ambitious, 
the more wealthy, and the better-born of the multi- 
tude here. But gentility, we know, is but another 
name for excellence, for beauty, for birth, and for 
whatever is most desirable in the estimation of a ma- 
jority of the world. Who is there with courage 
enough to admire—I do not say to love, for that is 
out of the question—but to admire and associate with 
a beautiful woman, who neither dresses nor walks 
fashionably, or in other words, genteely ? 

We may loiter along by the hedge-rows, and the 
barn-yards, or through the thick woods and green 
leaves of our earth, stopping every half hour to make 
poetry at the country girls we see at their work in 
the open air ; we may celebrate their generous color, 
their happy eyes, their inward health, and their grace- 
ful fine carriage—the unbroken spirit of their step ; 
we may do all this, and more, without being at all 
superior to the absurd prejudices of the day, which 
go to set up the distorted, artificial woman of high-life 
as the only creature for man to thirst after in sincerity 
and in truth. 

But to return.—They therefore who were known 
to hold relationship with the great of the home they 
had left over sea, would soon be regarded in this 
country, whatever might be their step or look, or 
shape, or speech, as the true and proper standards of 
gentility. Being the genteel, they would be the fash- 
ionable ; and being the fashionable, they would be 
copied and imitated, and their beauty, after e while, 
would be the beauty that men would seek after, and 
women covet. In this way I should account for the 
peculiar taste of our people. ‘They do not much ad- 
mire what is called a fine woman over sea, that is, a 
large, high, showy-looking woman, with a free step, 
and a dignified air. They could not love such a 


of six feet five. They prefer, on the contrary, a deli- 
cate, shy, pale girl that would snap in two if she 
were to fall over a yard stick—with a preternaturally 
small hand, small foot, and small waist—a creature 
entirely destitute of proportion ; as if it were not as 
much a deformity to have too small, asto have too 
large a foot. One would believe that our notions of 
beauty here, had been gathered up, feature by fea- 
ture, from the waiting-maid literature of the Minerva 
press ; that we had been taught to admire the pretty, 
the helpless, the unhealthy, and the unnatural by the 
story-books that are bred there, in what is called, with 
singular propriety, Leaden-hall street. But no—our 
ideas of female beauty are derived from quite anoth- 
er source. Our women are taught to be ashamed of 
their feet whenever they are of a proper size or shape, 
to conceal their hands in a pocket-handkerchief, 
whenever they are not too small in proportion to their 
bodies, and to gird up and otherwise profane a superi- 
or shape, till the easy drop of the shoulder and the 
fine free play of the neck are lost, the sway and sym- 
metry of the waist, and the flexible carriage of the 
body destroyed,—not because of the portraitures to be 
found in the trumpery novels and more trumpery po- 
ems of the age, though both have-their influence to 
be sure, but because of the peculiar condition of the 
first settlers of our country. 


Our fathers were driven abroad by hope; our 
mothers were transplanted by force. While the bet- 
ter-educated of the former, already schooled in strife, 
inthe visitations of the sky, and in the hardship of 
a learned or a persecuted life, grew up and flourish- 
ed in the midst of rocks and barrenness, tumult and 
war, and all the severities of a savage winter ; the 
well-educated among the latter, being far less fami- 
liar with comparative hardship and exposure, pined 
away and grew pale in their angelic fortitude, beneath 
the swift and perpetual changes of a new soil and a 
new sky. They faded from the earth, and their chil- 
dren partook of their spirit and shape ; and being 
of the higher-bred and the better-educated—for it 
was they that chiefly suffered—and it was their suf- 
fering that was chiefly regarded—they were so re- 
markable for their patient, earnest, fervent courage, 
what wonder that their looks and behaviour were 
meditated upon, talked about and copied by every 
body ? What wonder if their beauty became the 
beauty that most men would desire, and most women 
covet. Such I believe to be the truth. I believe 
that we have lost the hearty original taste of our 
fathers—that which they brought with them from 
England, that which if they had remained in Eng- 
land they would have bequeathed to their posterity. 
And I believe that our fondness for the pale and 
sickly, the over-sensitive and the very-helpless, we 
have borrowed from our immediate progenitors, who 
borrowed it from theirs, and so backward, step by 
step, to the first generation that were bred in this coun- 
try—a generation whose idea of what a female should 
be, was formed, not so much on what they heard, as 
on what they saw ; not so muchon the faith of their 





female, any more than they could a raw country girl 


fathers who were dying off, as on that of those who 





were yet alive, and who not being acquainted with 
any of the superb and healthy creatures of the moth- 
er-land, were obliged to put up with such beauty as 
lay about their path—the shadows of English beauty, 
the wreck of what in the day of its youth and power 
might have been altogether glorious, 

The reader will now see why it was that I put him 
upon his guard before I spoke of the beauty of Eng- 
land. It were too much to hope of anybody born 
here and bred here, that he should be able to throw 
off the opinions that he drew inas it were with his 
mother’s milk, and judge without prejudice of the 
beauty of another land. With every people, there is 
a perpetuated and peculiar faith in regard to loveli- 
ness, which it were as idle for the stranger to strive 
with, as it would be for a Jew to strive with a Gentile 
on the subject of religious faith. 


After all therefore, perhaps it would be better to 
say of the gentlewomen of England, that more ad- 
mirable and wonderful faces are tobe found there 
than here—faces more wonderful in their proud beau- 
ty, their gravity, and their composure ; but then they 
are not wonderful in the same way,nor admirable 
with the same look as our women. ‘The females of 
England appear at first of a more heroic and self sup- 
ported, of a loftier and more showy style of beauty, 
with a colder, a less engaging, and far less affection- 
ate air. ‘They have more of statuary and less of po- 
etry in their look ; more shape and less fire ; a some- 
thing more of the ideal that we read of, and a some- 
thing less of the nature we hope for. At first, I say ; 
for such opiniens do not abide long in your heart. 
After a while you would be sure to perceive, whether 
you acknowledged it or not, that an English woman 
would be more desirable as a wife, though not so de- 
sirable as a play-fellow,—more desirable as a mother, 
a friend, or a companion for yourself, and a teacher 
for your children, though not so desirable as a crea- 
ture to make love to, on a still summer night withthe 
stars multiplying themselves above you, and about 
you, and on every side of you—in the sky and in 
the air, and among the green leaves—peradventure 
on the turf, or in the blue sea.—And this I believe 
to be owing chiefly to the better physical education of 
the English woman. “She lives better; she lives 
longer ; and she lives happier than her pale, shy sis- 
ter of the new-world. Her wisdom and strength, 
and beauty are immortal, in comparison with what 
we observe in this country, and particularly at the 
south ; and they are preserved as they are nourished, 
by plentiful exercise in the open air, by riding and 
walking, and breathing as God meant his children of 
both sexes to breathe—not in the over-crowde, en- 
ervating atmosphere of a ball room or a house,—but 
abroad where the hills are swept over by the cool 
winds of the north—where the wood-tops are bending 
forever to the changes of the sea-breeze—where they 
may dip their feet in the flashing brook with impu- 
nity, or drench their garments without fear in the 
morning dew, or shake out their heavy tresses to 
the summer shower, and walk unabashed before the 





spirit of the universe. 
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But however I may regard the beauty and health 
of English women, I would not say that of all—nor do I 
say it of all—I am only trying to give the reader some 
idea of what a stanger from this country would think 
on his first arrival among the British fair. By and| 
by however, he would begin to perceive that there 
was not so much toset them apart from his country- 
women as he believed, when he first met them—af- 
ter a long voyage ; for a long voyage is a wonderful 
quickener of that which deserves to be called not 
merely a taste nor a feeling, but a relish for beauty. 
After a twelvemonth at sea, the women of the Cape do 
not appear so very black, nor so very hideous ;—and 
I know a man who believes that, he took cold on his 
urival at Madras, after avery long voyage, on hear- 
ing the rustle of a silk-gown. 

By and by too, he would meet with Philadelphia- 
girls—their dark hair parted upon their foreheads 
like a heavy shadow ; with Baltimore girls—the 
vose-lipped apparitions, that come and go with a flush 
and a thrill about the path of the stranger, now float-| 
ing by with a graceful slow motion as if they had 
power to sail withersoever they would with a wish or 
1 thought ; and every day he would be thrown into 
the society of others, who would make him start—and 
jook up—and try to recollect where he was ; so like 
would they be to the handsome, well-shaped, well- 
educated, though not very fascinating (that’s the 
word now,) or coquettish, New-England girl. 

As he goes more into company,his idea of the char- 
acter of the English woman alters. He begins to re- 
gard her as more loveable—but is obliged to admit, if} 
he was bred in America, that she is too intrepid, too} 
sensible, and much too healthy ; that her chest is too) 
broad, her step too free, and her foot rather large; for! 
it is a solemn truth, thatan English woman is endow- 
ed witha magnificent breadth of chest; that being in 
the habit—one dreads to ask why—of keeping the 
step with tall men, she is rather apt to get a stride 
which is not altogether so becoming; and that her feet 
ire generally as large—to say the least of them—as 
they ought tobe. And these are grave matters—very 
grave in the view of a stranger, who was brought up 
among a people that either drag their feet after 
them, or step on their toes, or swing their legs about 
n semi-circles, or jump along the highway on their 
heels, with their knecs bent—nine times out of ten, 








theix daughters about marriage,and the consequences 
of marriage; and this, very frequently with what, if 
it were confined to the married or the widowed, 
might be called a professional air. They may not, 
nor do they shut, themselves up from the free wind ef 
heaven, afraid almost to look out of the window, or 
to touch the sweet roses that glitter and blow about 
their windows ; but then—they play battle-door and 
shuttle-cock in the open air, long after they have mar- 
ried off their children; and they suffer their grown-up 
daughters to trundle hoops in the Park, and they do 
not go aside from the river-path or the sea-shore, 
either by the Canal or the Serpentine of the metropo- 
lis, or at Brighton, through a troop of naked boys 
above the age of puberty, and it may be of large men, 
who have stripped to bathe, are chasing each other a- 
bout over the turf or the beach, at the distance of only a 
few yards. Notwithstanding all this however, Eng- 
lish women are neither immodest nor indelieate ; and 
of the two perhaps, that nervous and _ irritable sensi- 
bility, which we dignify with the name of a grace ora 
virtue, would be more unworthy ofa sensible, proud 
and chaste woman ; for what have such to fear ? 
To tell the truth, I am rather inclined to distrust your 
very watchful and ostentatious—I might say obstrep- 
erous delicacy ; not that I believe it affectation. with 
my countrywomen; but I believe it to be like the shy- 
ness of an awkward boy—very easily overcome—and 
when overcome, a thing the party is apt to be so 
grieved at, or ashamed of, as never to know where to 
stop. Such dispositions are forever in the way of 
trial, they live in a bad atmosphere—they breathe 
fever. Itis unnatural ; and being so, when they do 
give way, they are pretty sure to go toa contrary 
extreme, 


t Ihave seen large girls—fourteen, fifteen, yea sixteen years of age, running 
afier a hoop in the middle of St. James’ Park, in broad day- light. 











QUERIES FOR THE TIME, 
The following very significant queries will be answered 
hereafter—meanwhile my thanks to the propounder. 


**To employ a dull hour in this dull weather, I 
shall take the subject of our form of government, as 
it is, and has been administered since the peace with 
England, on which to ask a few questions, and make 
a few remarks; but as I do not feel very wise on any 
subject, especially in the science of national govern- 
ment, | hope to do little more than ask questions, and 





bout half as far as they ought to move at a step, and 
tenth about The English women 
do not mince their way to be sure—but then they 


he twice as far. 


straddle about over field arid hedge, highway and| not the nation subject to many and great evils in the 
They are | 


by-path—as our women could never do. 
not very fastidious neither ; they do not call a child 
a babe, nor eating beef takingybeef ; nor would they 
imagine that it was more delicate to say that a neigh- 
bor hada son or a daughter, than that he had a boy 
oragirl. But then to besure, they do not scruple to 
blow their noses with a loud report over the dinner- 
And if they do not talk as frecly about pur- 
ges and physic as a French woman, or with so many | 


table. 
ridiculous round-abouts of speech as a woman of our| 
country, it iscertainly true that they are in the habit} 
of calling too many things by their christian names, | 
that they do talk at times in a language that would be 
thought very coarse here. Nothing is more common 
for example than to hear a well-bred English woman 
talk about being knocked-up, or fagged-to-death, or 
done-up* like a coach-horse. And then they are not 
very backward about speaking with old men before 


*Phrases by the way that are never heard in this country out of the mouth of 
a decent woman; yet here, the very poetry and the novels of the every-day 
speech, and the favorite literature of the age abounds in others which would be 


|lican government has a right to do. 


|this country can be of opinion that it is better to send 


state facts, which I suppose every citizen of a repub- 


First, then, while we piease ourselves with the idea 
that our form of government is the best on earth, is 


administration of this excellent form of government? 
| And if this question must be answered in the affirm- 
jative, can a cure be found for these evils except by 
|abolishing one of the three branches? and will the 
| remedy in this case be clearly as bad, or worse than 
jthe disease? (1) 

| First, I shall venture to take it for granted that it 
|is an important point in government, that the will of 
|the majority should be expressed in the votes of their 
| representatives ; at least on subjects that are general, 
and not sectional. With reference to this pomt, is it 
thought possible that a majority of qualified voters in 


one representative for every 38,000 inhabitants, or 
thereabouts, than one for every 50,000 or larger num- 
ber ; and if so, is there any probability that we shall 
ever have a house of representatives that will amend 
this estimate ? 

Next, I ask, if it is not, and has not been clearly 
the wish of a majority of electors of representatives 
for congress, that they should reduce their pay from 
the present rate, that it may be better proportioned 
to the average rate of private income, or at*least to 
the means of the people to defray it? As to the com- 
parative ability of the people to pay now, while we 


—— 








their ability to pay formerly, I will answer the ques- 
tion by saying, it was, during most of the time that 
the six dollar rate existed, easier for a merchant or 
trader to acquire two dollars than it now is to acquire 
one ; and is there the least probability, that we shall 
ever have a congress which will reduce it ? 

Is the evil of speech-making ever likely to be ma- 
terially checked, while we have as many, or half as 
many members of congress, as we now have? (2) 
Will there not be vastly less time wasted, and a 
great increase of individual responsibility; and conse- 
quently should we not be far less exposed to caprice, 
or evil-conduct* in our rulers, than we are at present: 
Has it been, or is it any part of the design of the 
citizens of this country, that their representatives 
should spend any part of their time in electioneering 
for candidates for the presidency ? And is not much 
of the aggregate time of both houses of congress 
spent in this way, to the great injury ofthe,public busi- 
ness, Andis there any probability that this evil will 
be cured, while we afford so convenient an opportu- 
nity to such a multitude of men of leisure to repeat it, 
as compose the house of representatives? And 
should the abolishing of one of the houses, not be 
sufficient to prevent this abuse of time, would not 
the evil be lessened in some measure in proportion to 
the reduction of the number, who would thus employ 
themselves ? 

Is it not, and has it not been for many years, 4 
pretty common sentiment throughout the U. States. 
that if congress would rise without on the whole 
leaving things worse than they found them, in other 
words, without doing any harm, it would be a subject 
of gratulation? And is there no remedy for all these 
evils which attend the administering of a republican 
form of government, but in altering its form ? 

And if not, Mr. Editor, please to inform the pub- 
lic, whether in your opinion the abolishing of the 
house of representatives will necessarily end in a he- 
reditary presidency, or kingship ; and an established 
aristocracy : And if so, as we shall then be saved so 
great a part of the trouble, time, and excitement of 
choosing our rulers, how much in this case would the 
balance of evil be against us, when compared with 
the present manner of administering our govern- 
ment ? AN ENQUIRER. 


* Reference is had here to the conduct of the committee to which the origin- 
al tariff bill was referred, and who it is generally understood, altered it design 
edly for the worse, to deteat its passage 


NOTES. 


[1] I think it would; for reasons hereafter to be urg- 
ed—supposing the writer to allude not tothe three branch- 
es that in some way or other, more or less intertangled 
and combined, go to make up the sovereignty of every 
form of government—the legislative, the executive, and 
the judiciary, but to the three subdivisions of legislative 
power that we recognize in our country, the senate, the 
But still, though I think it 
would, I am by no means satisfied, as the multitude are, 
that the truth is very clear, much less that is self-evi- 
dent: and as soon as other engagements will allow, 1 
intend to look into the question whether a single or a 
a double legislative body, one house or two, is best. 

[2] I fear not. A clever, sharp, honest, and very 
diligent reporter however, would soon puta stop to the 
goose-gabble in our national debating-club, if he would 


house, and the executive. 


pass one or two winters at Washington,and do the speak- 
ers justice. 

[3] See answer [1]—a subject to be hereafter con- 
sidered. 

[4] A frightful query this to be sure—nothing more 
nor less than whether a king-ship may not be better for 
us, after all, than such a kindof people-ship as we are 
governed with? I say no—but while I say this, I do not 
wish to avoid the inquiry, nor to silence people who are 
of a different faith. I see no evil in discussing any ques- 
tion capable of being settled. 





If the writer of the following knew as much of the 
editor of the Literary Gazette, of London as I do, he 
would be half ashamed of hisown wrath. But that he 








“thought unpardonable ove sea—d/oody, fur example. 


pay from 8 to 9 dollars a day to each member, with 





may be enabled to weigh the feebleness of a man who 
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is believed hera—God forgive our stupidity—to be one 
of the chief editors of London, I would refer him to 
the Forget-me-not, or some other like annual which 
appeared three years ago, where he will see the trans- 
lation of either a joke ora riddle by Mr. Jerdan, 
which, from that day to this, upon the word of an 
editor, has been the admiration of the great body of 
the English literary public. If I had it by me, or if I 
could remember it, nothing would gratify me more 
than to publish it.—If I were called upon to describe 
it however in a general way, I should liken it to the 
celebrated couplet of the two sailors, made in part- 
nership; or to the equally celebrated epitaph on Dix- 
on the provost of Dundee; or to that magnificent 
burst of poetry, that uplifting apostrophe to Colonel 
Trumbull, which everybody-must have heard of here. 
The sailor-couplet, ran thus— 


“ Asshe slips, she slides along 
* A faithful friend is hard to find. 


The epitah, thus— 


Joe Miller. 


Here lies Dixon, provost of Dundee 
Here lies Dixon, here lies he, 
Hallelujah———hallelujee. 


The apostrophe, thus— 


Aloft I mounted on the pinions of the wind 
And Colonel Trumbull broke his shins over a log of wood—— 





LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE, 


‘* The editor of the paper bearing this title—though he 
does continue, with the assistance of some score or two 
of contributors, to make up a very decent sort of an af- 
fair—deserves a drubbing at the hands of somebody, for 
his impudence in talking about affairs of which he neither 
knows, nor is capable of knowing, anything. He is eter- 
nally contriving to make himself ridiculous at the expense 
ef the Yankees, or Jonathans, as he calls us, and we 
want to snub the coxcomb afew. We have no partic- 
ular objection to be abused by a full-grown man—one 
formed in the image of God—for there is some credit in 
warding off his blows handsomely and in paying him with 
coin like his own ; but there is no fun in having a great, 
slobbering, stupid boy about you, whom you can neither 
crush with a blow, nor pinch to pieces between your 
thumb and fore-finger, without getting besmeared. When 
Gifford, of the Quarterly, lifted up his ponderous sledge- 
hammer,we knew what to expect, and were prepared for 








‘* Mr. Yankee—I suppose when you seeymy name, you 
will call me a female—but Iam not. Neither am I in 
the least answerable for my name. It was an affair, in 
which I had no hand. And as Lord Coke says, “ albeit’’ 
my name suggests the idea of a charm and many other 
beautiful ideas—yet whoever looks for a charm in my 
writing, will have to look—I do nat choose to say how 
long. Perhaps you would like to know where I live— 
out I shan’t tell you. It is sufficient for youto know, I 
live in the country, and was never in a city in my life— 
neither should I have suffered my ill-bred ideas to have 
gone gaping about the world, had you not grossly mis- 
represented the ‘country-boys and girls in your article, 
entitled “A husking.’’(1) It is, sir, a matter of too much 
importance, to us, to be thus misrepresented. If I should 
not contradict you, the people in the city might suppose 
every word you say, to be true—whereas i body in 
the country well knows you never was at a husking in 
your life. AndI am free, to tell you, sir, you know no 
more about a husking than our country girls do about 
dancing a cotillion. I don’t mean to be understood that 
the country girls can’t dance—for they can—they are 
the very best of dancers—Indeed, indeed they are—they 
can dance you a fore-an-after till your very heart aches, 
What you say of haling in the corn aad piling it up in 
the barn, and of the old men smoking their pipes, is 
well enough—but if you had ever sat ata pile of corn 
between two rosy girls, you could not speak of it with 
so much indifference as you did in that article. Imagine 
yourself seated between two of these dear romps, their 
cheeks ruddy with sound and joyful thoughts, lavishing 
upon you all the kindness oftheir nature, and their *‘ red- 
ear kisses’? too—and then tell me how you could bear to 
speak ofit in that dull insipid way, without pathos or ani- 
mation? Sir ! your own conscience would compel you 
to acknowledge that life had a charm, to which you are 
now a stranger, and ever willbe till you goto a good, 
old-fashioned husking, and cultivate a friendship with the 
country-girls.(2) 

Another gross blunder—you never said a word about 
playing button! Who ever heard of going to a husking 
without playing button? It is, indeed, the principal 
amusement of the evening,and the first thing after tea, or 
coffee—just as you please—for they usually have both at 
a husking supper. Another I-i-e (that spells mistake, 
sir,) you said they drank nothing but cider. But asI 
was saying, after supper, the young folks, id est,the girls 
and boys being seated around the room, in the same 
order as Noah and his family went into the ark, the like- 
liest boy in the same company takes the button and march- 
ing around the room, places his hands between the hands 
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OFFICIAL APTITUDE, 
Under this title, a paper appeared in the last Yan- 
kee, one sentence of which may be misunderstood. 
Itran thus—“ His indignant feelings led him to say 
(as I hear) that had such a letter been written to him, 
he would not have been satisfied with anything less 
than an apology from the authors, at the bar of the 
court, and their imprisonment for a suitable period 
within the four walls of a prison—and he was right.” 
In the above passage Mr. Justice Preble was refer- 
ed to, and he has been so obliging as to inform me, 
that it is not so exact as it should be for the purposes 
had in view. He did not say—nor intend to say 
what he would do,if such a letter had been addressed 
to him : he had too much respect for the Chief-Jus- 
tice—who did exactly as he would have done, in 
a similar situation—that is, he consulted his brethren, 
who, looking to the whole state of the affair,concluded 
with him to pass it by, with only that kind of notice 
which would be likely to prevent the repetition of a 
similar outrage. He did say however, that if such a 
thing were to be repeated, he should be of opinion 
that nothing less than an apology at the bar of the 
court, or imprisonment, as above stated, ought to be 
received. In saying this—the inference to be sure 
might fairly be made that if such a thing were tooccur 
again, the parties would be punished, as I said. Still 
however, it is my duty to correct the passage so as to 
prevent the idea from going abroad that Mr. Justice 
Preble intended to say that he did not agree altogeth- 
er in opinion with the Chief-Justice; for he did, hear- 
tily and entirely. 
NEWSPAPERS. 
NATIONAL PHILANTHROPIST. 

This paper, which will never be satisfied till cuffed 
into notoriety, although at the risk of being cuffed out 
of existence, declares that the editor of the Yankee 











of every boy and girl, saying ‘+ hold fast what I give you, 





the onset—sure it would be a hearty one ; but it is too 
bad—too degrading to have anything to do with a fellow 
who lives upon weak tea and toast and chipped beef—one 
who if he would tell the truth, would acknowledge that 
he is afraid to swallow an opinion till somebody has 
che ed it into pap for him. 

Recently, for example, Mr. Jerdon has heard of the 
Cincinnati Literary-Gazette, and takes it into his head, 
bless him, that a compliment wae intended by the title, 
to the London Literary-Gazette. He indulges in a variety 
of conjectures, very much like those into which he would 
probably fall were he peeping through a crack at some 
beast of prey, tied up ina grated cage,—the Cockney 
shivering all the while with fear lest his temerity should 
cost him his life. God bless you, simpleton !-—nay, don’t 
etart—wewon’t harin you--the men of theCincinnati paper 
would eat three dozen just such tadpoles for breakfast, 
provided you were stripped of the yellow nankin-breeches, 
and cleansed from that smell of bread-and-butter which 
everybody knows to be one of your characteristics. 

It should be known moreover, that Mr. Jerdon, last 
summer, for the first time in his life, contrived to get out 
of the sound of Bow-Bells for three whole weeks ; visited 
the continent, and penetrated to the falls of Schaffhaus- 
senon the Rhine, Since that eventful period he has 
grown so monstrously consequential, that his waistband- 


buttons have snapped off, one by one, and he has, of 


course, become so loose in his habit, that nothing decent 
can be expected of him. He has also been exceedingly 
vexed at his nurse’s shameful neglect of duty. She has 
twice left him alone in the dark after putting him to bed, 
and three times omitted to tuck him up good. Hence 
his rancour towards America.”’ 





If this writer will give us a sketch of country man- 
ners, or of country life, to be depended on,—phrase- 
ology, dress, work, &c. &c.—it will be acceptable. 
But observe—no imagination—give us the truth, and 
nothing but the truth. 


and catch what you can.’’ This done, the champion (I 


commencing the circuit, interrogates each individual with 
the words, ** bution, button, who’s got the button ?’’ 


ed, you know—and not without. 
** choose your judge’’—Now comes the fun. After a 
and the boys kiss the girls, and the girls kiss the boys, 
wheelbarrow-fashion or in any other good old-fashioned 
way, and finally, if you will allow me to be familiar (here 
followed a latin phrase which I have struck out—my 


have dirted your ‘ breeches.”’ 


you would like ‘o know 
rains, I’ll tell you. We don’t go home at all. 
say, and there we all stay till morning. Vv 


(1) Not editorial by the way ; T should tike a faithful, not an imaginary pic 
ture of it still. 





try-girl. 





pleasure of knowing what a gentlemen is. 


I take to be a substitute for a man. 


silly question, but I do not. 
at isa Gentlemen ?”’ 





Boston, June 7. 


believe that is not the word ; but I can’t stop now to| 
criticise) resumes his first mentioned boundary, and re- 


he gurls, notwithstanding their pretensions to the con-| 
trary, usually guess wrong, for then they have to be judg-| 
The next word is 


short bustle, the judge is seated, the judgment uttered, 


readers don’t want to be bothered with latin) as we ex- 
press it in the country ; and if you* choose to have it in 
plain English, you may do your own construing—I am no 
linguist. [ don’t understand how you got home in stormy 
weather. I presume it must have been fair weather when 
you mounied ‘* the old grey mare, behind Philli’’—be- 
cause, if it had rained hard, you most certainly would 
Finally, sir, the plain 
matter of fact is, you don’t know any thing about it! If 
how we do get home when it 
The girls 
make a field bed, large enough to hold all hands as we 


(2) I mean to do so—for I have a hearty love, as everybody knows,for a coun- 


Here somebody pays twelve and a half cents for the 
Believing this 
to be aslip of the pen, I shall suppose the writer to mean 
gentleman—and this wou'd be my answer:—A gentleman 


** You will confer an obligation on a subscriber by an- 
ewering the interrogatory below. You may think it a very 





had no foundation for what he said last week (though 
said in its favor, and with a very amiable regard for 
\the pitiable prospects of the Philanthropist) about the 
|fears entertained by the Philanthropist, if not more 
liberally patronized. Now [assert that I saw the pas- 
sage, and I assert moreover that substantially it went 
|to say what I said. However, the Philanthropist- 
editor probably has a file. I, of course, have not ; nor 
do I know anybody else that has. If he will refer to 
the passage I allude to—it appeared about eight or 
ten weeks ago—and republish it, that will be the 
proper way of showing whether I had a foundation 
for what I said or not. He is dared to the proof. No 
subterfuge now—no plea that you are calledupon to 
prove a negative. You are not—for you know very 
well what I mean, and are only trying to quibble 
yourself out of a scrape. 

As forthe Lonpon AtLtas—that shall be attended 
to, allin due time. A reply was written last week, 
and would have appeared, but fora great press of 
matter. And so this week—but all in good time. 
Let not the Philanthropist chuckle at my forbearance ; 
nor count its chickens before they are hatched. 
These newspaper-gentry on both sides of the water, 
may be sure of having their hands full, if they like. 

GENIUS OF TEMPERANCE. ' 

Another paper devoted to the cause of temperance, 
and published at Hallowell, Maine, price one dollar a 
year if paid within three months—one, twenty-five if 
not; really it is cheering tosee such efforts made for 
the suppression of perhaps the greatest source of crime 
and cruelty known.on earth. 

P. S. for stay paw, read stray paw in the Yankee 
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REVIEW--THE LEGENDARY. 





It would be a reproach to our country if the proprietor 
of a work of this nature, got up under circumstances so 
favorable to the growthof our native literature, even if 
the Legendary were no better than the mob of books that 
one may see every day in the year pouring forth out of 
the shops of people who pay more for puffs than for copy- 
rights—a reproach to our country—I vow—if he were 
to suffer by the enterprize. If we are to have a literature 
of our own, we must pay for it ; and they who are the first 
to pay for it, deserve to be the first that are repaid for 
it—with usury. 

But are we to have—ought we have—a }iterature of our 
own? I say yes—we not only are to have, but we ought 
to have such a thing. It would do more for us in a time 
of peace than our battles on the sea, or our battles on the 
land, in atime of war. In fact, authors are the militia of 
a country onthe peace-establishment: it is they that areto 
defend us and our fire-sides, the character of our country, 
our institutions, our hope and our faith when they are 
assailed by the pen-militia of Europe. And though as I 
have had occasion to say heretofore in the Westminster 
Review and elsewhere, it may be cheaper to buy our lit- 
rature ready made, cheaper so far as the money goes: for 
the present age, ‘‘ to import it in bales and hogsheads,”’ 
{1] than to make it for ourselves, yet in the long run 
it would be sure to turn out otherwise. It would be cheap- 
er to buy soldiers ready made, the mercenaries of Europe 
to defend us in time of war, than it would be to make 
soldiers of our fathers and brothers and sons—cheaper 
in the outset perhaps ; and yet, who would leave his 
country to the care of a military stranger ? to the good 
faith of hired legions ? where would be the economy after 
a few years? Even if it were cheaper to import our 
defenders therefore, it would be safer and wiser to manu- 
facture defenders ; andif in a time of war, why not ina 
time of peace ? 

But granting a native literature to be so essential to 
our character—and who is there to deny it ?—for books 
travel the earth over ; books are read everywhere; and 
every great writer, every renowned author confers a dig- 
uity upon his native country, of more worth and of more 
lurability than the warrior does—granting it I say to be 

o important for the character and safety of a people in 
tune of peace, how are we to have it ? By paying for it, 
asI saidbefore. By making it worth the while of our 
young men, togive up a portion of their time to the study 
of writing, not as a boyish pastime—no,nor even as a trade 
~but»as an art—ascience. But how shall this be done ? 
Chere are two ways—we must either raise the price of 
British publications, or improve the quality of our own. 
I'he first would be no easy thing to do ; and the mischief 
s incalculable to our literature. Solong as one of our 
publishers may republish a book for nothing in this coun- 
try which cost the English proprietor thousands of dol- 
lars, so long our writers must be w riting against wind and 
tide—so long must they work for nothing and find them- 
selves. A publisher at London gives Master Thomas 
Moore three thousand guineas or so—about fifieen thou- 
sand dollars for Lallah Rookh. That same poem arrives 
here, and is instantly republished by a bookseller who 
gives nothing for the copy-right—intstantly I say, be- 
cause novels of three hundred pages have been published 
here in a single day, and long poems ina few hours. Now 
if a native should write just such another poem as Lallah 
Rookh, what would it be good for, in the eyes of a native 
publisher ? nothing. What would he give for it ?—noth- 
ing. Perhaps he might offer about as much for the copy- 
right as the author would have received in England for a 
sheet of prose. And are we to blame our publishers ? 
By no means—or not much, if we do at all. They can- 
not club together. And if one won’t, another,will bring 








[!) Vide the Edinburgh Review—and Walsh’s Appeal. 
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out the British work ; and of course therefore, if anybody 
is fool enough to pay anything for an native book at the 
same time, though it be just as good—all that he gives 
must be so much money thrown away ; for not one book 
in five hundred published here,ever reaches the second edi- 
tion. Of course therefore the copy-right is of no value ; 
and as the first publisher of an English book has that hold 
upon the market for his, which a first comer is entitled 
to, he continues to make his one edition if no more, though 
he gives nothing for it, just as good as the one edition of 
the native work for which somebody was paid something. 
But the evil does not stop here. It is easier, cheaper and 
safer to print from a book than from a manuscript. If the 
American author therefore should give away his work, 
and if it were just as good in every other respect as the 
imported one, the native publisher would find it to his 
interest to take the English book, which is already prin- 
ted, rather than the native in manuscript . 


Again—a book published here has got to undergo the 
judgment of the public, and of the reviewers, before it 
can be expected to pay. A long time is required for 
this in our country. But an English book sells at once. 
The writers of England being known here,as well as they 
are at home, yea better, the moment they give out a work 
in their country it is put to press here (page by page) 
with a certainty of sale. Ina word, the publishers of 
England keep authors and reviewers to supply us with 
literature for nothing. They pay for what we consume. 
All that we are charged with is the cost of the raw mate- 
rial, the paper and the printing. How then are our native 
authors to contend with the authors of Great Britain? 


But the remedy—Well the remedy as I said before 
would be, either by raising the price of imported books, 
or improving the quality of our own, It would be well 
to do both—and if British authors were allowed to take 
out a copy-right in this country: or if an American pub- 
lisher were empowered to secure the copy-right of a 
British book for this country, the price would be rais- 
ed. And though the reading community would ap- 
pear to be taxed, it would be but a trifle, and of that tri- 
fle, not a fortieth part need go into the hands of the 
British manufacturer. And the consequence would be an 
immediate inprovement in the literature of this coun- 
try. Publishers would then afford to offer a liberal price 
for native writing: and authors would shoal out from 
every quarter of the land. But meanwhile, as we need 
not hope to see a law of this kind passed very soon, how- 
ever satisfied the whole American people may be of its 
utility and importance, what are we to do, to stir up the 
youth of our country to a becoming pride and a proper 
spirit in authorship? We must go to the other alternative, 
we must pay them better than others have paid them. 
They will write better, if we do. They can afford to 
give uptheir time to authorship—they can afford to 
write and study. But who shall pay this higher price ? 
Our book publishers. But will they? Yes—yes—if they 
are treated fairly ; I do not say liberally, but fairly. 
Carey and Lea have paid Cooper very handsome prices— 
more than ever he got abroad—for his books : they have 
also paid pretty well for their Souvenir, and so have oth- 
ers ; and they all have their reward. It is no longer the 
reproach of Philadelphia—the Athens of America (so 
say and so believe the Philadelphians—God help them) 
that they have more monéy than wit, because they ofler 
to exchange the former for the latter at three dollars a 
page. And if they can afford to do this at Philadelphia, 
why cannot others do so? at Baltimore—at New York 
or Boston? Theymay. And that they may is now in 
proof. The Lecenpvary has been got up, I amtold, at a 
dollar a page: and it is worth it, and more too. By 
this, I do not mean to say that the LeGenpary is any 
great shakes after all—for it is not; nor would it be worth 
so much, if it were. Great things would ngt do with a 





public, who have been dyspepsified with the literature of 





Ree 


the Souvenirs, and Bijoux, and Forget-Me-Nots, and alf 
the other and-so-forths of Europe arfd America. They 
have and must have their dollar’s worth of sparkle and 
flash for every ninepence they pay—just like people who 
go to the theatre on the fourth-of-July, or turn out for a 
shilling’s worth of uproar on election-day. 

And now for the Lecenpary—and letno man whis- 
per aught to the prejudice of our preliminary essay—an 
essay which I take to be pre-eminently North-American- 
reviewish—with this only difference, that though I have 
flourished my pocket handkerchief with a good deal of 
dignity, [have not done it—as if I were keeping time te 
a, Hallelujah chorus, or tothe muttered thunder of an 
oratorio. 

I. The first of the tales by the author of Hobomok, 
is called the Cuurcu 1n THE WILDERNESS, Here 
we have the same bold and beautiful style of writing, 
which had to be found fault with in the review of Hobo- 
mok—no, not of Hobomok—of some other story by the 
same author, the title of which I forget. WhatI said 
then, I say now. The style is above what is required by 
those who doat upon story-books ; and yet, if I were the 
authoress, I do not know that I should be willing to low- 
er it much ; a peg or two, for the newspaper crities, I 
might yield—but I would not be absolutely what they re- 
quire. One thing I would do however—I would make 
my savage talk prose, not poetry ; broken English, not 
scripture; truth, not falsehood. Rallé by the way, would 
make a fine hero for a novel. There’s not a finer subject 
to be found in all history.—I do hope however, that if it be 
undertaken, it will be by somebody with a pen like a bat- 
tle-axe : it would grieve me to thesoul to see such a man 
pictured with straight legs, and lips and teeth like the 
hero of a boarding-school, or a nursery-maid ; yet more, 
to see him pourtrayed like a stage hero, in Pizarro, or 
Tekeli, or some other horse-drama, where the public are 
made to suppose that a hero is made up altogether of 
strut, swagger and jaw ; that his whole occupation is 
making faces, catching one foot after another’as he treads 
the stage, for he never walks it, or plumping himself inte 
a chair like Duff in Hotspur, so as to make the whole 
house shake again. 

Il. The second aflair isa poem, by ayoung man of 


this town, wliom I never suspected before of poetry. It 


is called the VaLLEy oF StneNcE—and ofa truth will 
bear to be treated as poetry. A strong general spirit of 
imitation prevails in it however, such as you find in the 
writings of people who have read much in their youth, 
and who as they grow up to maturity, are given to say 
over to others—not exactly, but something like—what 
others have said over to them, who for some reason or 
other were favorites in a by-gone day. But there are 
some beautiful and original thoughts, and the last of the 
following four lines would be worthy of any poet tha 
ever breathed.— 

“ Has thy foot ever trod that silent dell? 

"Tis a place for the voiceless thought to dwell, 

And the eloquent song to go up unspoken, 

Like the incense of flowers whose urns are broken.” 

To feel the passage reader, if you have not already feit 
it, just imagine a jasper vase full of myrrh and frankin- 
cense to be shattered, no matter how, on a summer afier- 
noon, toward nightfall, in a great green solitude—scoop- 
ed out among the hills, and the vapor going upward like 
a visible prayer from the heart thereof. 

But I donot believe that in a poem of forty lines, it 
would be fair play for any author to repeat the same idea 
more than eighty times—or that hushing and rushing are 
altogether where they should be in the forty lines before 
me. 
For example: we have a bird that—<‘‘ hushed his 
breath ;’? and we have the ‘* hush of the slumbering air;"* 
and we have echoes “ hushed in their caves ,”’ anda 
‘hush that isgrand not awful,”’ anda ‘‘ hushed worship,”* 
and ‘‘ hushed voices,’’—and all these by-baby-bunting 

















—- 
epithets in one single poem ; and what more? why, at 
the very same time, and in the very same place, we have 
a deer that heeds “not the rush of the path he cleaves,”’ 
a very fine idea by the way, if it were in keeping ; we 
have astream that rolls and rushes—and a wind that in 
‘+ its strong rush laid low the oak,’’—&c. &c. 


Now, far be it from me to speak either sharply or 
sneeringly of Mr. William Cutter’s poetry: for it is poetry. 
All that I wish to do, is to make him read over what he 
has written, hereafter [very like a bull that] and strike 
eut all the redundant and inexpressive epithets and ad- 
jectives. 

Ill. The Wepp1nG follows,a brief story in prose: by— 
the author of Hobomok—I say,and who shall gainsay it? 
And here that I may not have to back out or explain as 
I lately didin my judgment of the writers in the North- 
American Review—the dear souls—I wish to have it 
understood that I will take nobody’s says-so to the con- 
trary of what I have asserted above—unless it be fortified 
by the mouth of Miss F. N. B. I judge altogether by 
the style. 

IV. The Exire at Rest—by Mr. Pierpont, is next. 
Very fair, but nothing remarkable. One stanza however 
would go far to prove that the author is doing his natural 
powers, in some way or other, great injustice by writing 
small-poetry ; and as for myself, [ have an idea that he has 
been hampered so long by his admiration of such cattle, 
as he had in his eye when he wrote the airs of Palestine, 
as to be ignorant of his own strength. Lallude to the 
following stanza—what a brave, warlike voice it hath. 

The far off world at last 

Breathes free ;—the hand that shook its thrones, 
And to the earth its mitres cast, 

Lies powerless now beneath these stones. 

V. Unwritten Porrry—y N. P. W. the editor of 
the Legendary. There are touches of exquisite beauty 
in this paper ; and not a little of what—to speak rever- 
ently of a brother poet—I should call heavenly nonsense. 
The picture of Paul Lorrraine, by the by, is one of those 
characters that young gentleman who make love [in po- 
etry,] are strangely apt to draw from self. Would you 
see the proof ?—** He was tall for his years, and surpris- 
ingly graceful ; but his face won you like a spell. It 
was not its regularity ; not its transparent complexion ; 
not his fine eye with its long shadowy lashes, but a deli- 
cious melancholy’’—( Beware of that delicious melancho- 
ly, reader )—**A delicious melancholy that was refreshing 
like the twilight to look upon. He was happier than 
most bovs ; often gay ; but whatever the expression of 
the moment, and whatever the change in features that 
were singularly flexible, the calm, angelic seriousness of 
that look was always there,” &c. &c. &c.——* At 
twenty-five, Paul had mingled with the world. He had 
been caressed more than was good for his character, 
and had dipped deeper into pleasure than his better an- 
gel whispered him was innocent.’’ (O fie)——** A reach 
of moonlight on a wall,or a glimpse of a bright star through 
the window of a ball-room was talisman enough,”’ 
(Done into poetry before in ‘* Willis’ Poems,’?)—** How 
often have I followed him from a crowded room to see 
him lean over a balustrade, and with the merry laugh of 
“fait women and brave men’’ringing in his ear look up to 
the clear heavens with the enthusiastic and simple fervor 
of a child.”’"—Well, how often have you? Don’t you be- 
lieve a word of it girls—not a single word—it’s all gam- 
taon. You might as well take Byron’s portrait of himself 
in Childe Harald, or the Corsair, the moody, brave misan- 
thrope, for a true picture of the author. You might as 
well suspect the Rev. Mr. Foster, who made a sermon 
about descision of Character, of being what he describes 
and recommends—yet he is a man as remarkable for inde- 
cision as ever walked the earth—one who, if it were left 
with him to say, would never be jable to decide whether 
breakfast or dinner should come first, whether his coat 
should go on before his waistcoat or after, nor which leg 
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courage. 


pears or tries to appear—in print or on the stage. 


But Mr. W. has got some things to learn yet—the 
color of an amethyst for example : and the ground-work 


at least of English-grammar. 
“ The tempting lip I never kissed. 
Or kissing, may not tell, 
Was like the flashing amethyst 
On which a tear has fell.” 


Now an amethyst—I believe—I should swear—is pur- 
ple, a deep strong illuminated violet color ; and I’ll wager 
a new pocket dictionary [which for his sake I should hope 
to lose]that Mr. W. never saw a deep violet-colored lip in 
his life,and I’lladd an English grammar to the bet [2] 
that has fell in the paragraph above, and Jaid in the fol- 
** have loved the water 
It has cheated me of my sorrows 
when a home-sick boy, and I have laid beside it in the sum- 
Laid—laid what—an egg, or ‘a rope- 
) But why did he say has fell instead of fallen ? 
Because fell rhymed with tell. Why amethyst? Because 


lowing passage, are unheard of, 
from my childhood 


mer day,’’—&c. 
yarn? 


ruby would not rhyme with kissed—and amethyst would. 


But here we have something borrowed of Leigh Hunt 
1 allude particularly to the 


—from his lines to a sick boy. 
idea and to the passage in italics. 


“TI cannot give thee up-to die! 
I cannot fee} that thou 
Wilt lift no more that gentle eye 
Nor come with that sweet brow! 
How could I—seeing not thy face 
And hearing not thy tone— 
Bear my impatient—heartedness, 
Aad still live on. 


But enough. Mr. Willis may do something yet. 


says, and say what he thinks. 
VI. 
I hate sonnets ; I never saw a good one—I never shall. 
Vil. Tue Croups—Grenville Mellen. 
were better—would it were worthier of my young friend 


Some of the ideas are beautiful and some powerful ;—but 
the abrupt termination of almost every stanza, the truncat- 
ed air of the finest passages—a line being a period by itselt, 
who that knows poetry, or knows what poetry should be, 
can forgive ? I see how it is—people are trying to hinder 
the reader from anticipating—to take him by surprise ; 
and they hope to do this not by involving what they 
have to say in a protracted mystery, or a prolonged nar- 


rative, but by changing the subject with every breath. 
VII. Tue Pampas Piains or Buenos AyYREs. 
By I. McLellan. 
tosay that here we have poetry, or properly speaking 
much poetry-—for some, there certainly is in every para- 
graph ; but simply that the author has within him a sure, 
and I believe, a deep well of poetry. 


well as of yore, to the fountains of life and health. 
IX. New-Oxrorv—By the Author of Moral Pieces. 


I do not pretend to know the author of Moral Pieces ; 
but cannot help believing that the author of Hobomok 


(2) And a book on orthography. How do you spell crystal? chrystal ! 


He 
wants an occasional thrashing to be sure, but he has the 
nature within him for a very beautiful and sincere writer. 
Let him have done therefore with make-believe poetry and 
make-believe prose. And let him try to think what he 


Descriptive Sonnets by Mr. R. Pickering. 


Would this 


Here we have a poet—I do not mean 
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wrote this, and why? I'll tell you.—She wrote the Church 
in the Wilderness, and there she contrived to say ‘that the 
fields of indian corn were tossing their silver tresses to the 
winds, as if conscious of rural beauty:’ and here the wri- 
tersays, in the story of New-Oxrorp, while speaking of 
church-music in the woods of our country, that ** the soft 
summer-breezes, and theecho of the woods seemed to pro- 
long the cadence, as if they strove to naturalize the 
stranger melody.’’ Now this way of talking, though rath- 
er pretty on the whole, is unworthy of a strong mind or a 
lover of truth—descriptive truth. Pictures are pictures: 
but ofred people, asthe writer of Hobomok, we want 
something better than such pictures. If there be two in 
fault—so much the worse for both. Each will be fortified 
by the example of the other ; but I would fain hope, there 
is but one. 


* 


ee 
it would be safest to throw forward on the march. Nay, 
you might as well suppose the author of Randolph—a 
precious fellow, by the way—of being the hero described 
in the book, with blue eyes and light hair and amazing 
Fiddle-de-dee—these authors know how to 
sketch their own portraits, And sol say again to you,my 
dear girl, never trust a man of them, when he speaks of 
himself, or appears to speak of himself, especially if he 
writes poetry. The only good rule you can have, is this 
—always set him down for the opposite of what he ap- 
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X. ON SEEING A BEAUTIFUL BOY AT PLAY—The 
Editor. Very fair—very indeed. But why talk about 
such an one ? why not say, as people do say that either 
speak or write either English or Vankee—such a one. O. 
in One has the power of W., and should be so treated. 

XI. Tue Hauntep Grave—E. P. Blount. Never 
heard of this writer before. Who is he? He shows talent 
Strong, decided, peculiar talent. 

XII. Extract rrom A Journat &c.— Mellen—hey’ 
A mere scratch or two of a free pen. The author, if it is 
he, will make a better figure in prose yet, than he ever 
made in poetry. 1 donot speak of this paper ; but of 
others that I know to be his. 

XU Tur Annover—W. P. Willis. Very pretty 
—verses that would be well received in the best of the 
English Albums or Souvenirs. 

XIV. Grave or an Unxnown Gentus—Joseph 
H. Nichols. Good poetry here—though not much. The 
best is, 

And worthy of their harps was he— 
Worthy to wake with them the grand 
War-anthem, or the music free 
Of love with burning lip and hand.— 

XV. A Forest Scene—By H. Pickering. More 
sonnets not counted off. Poor stuff—the author had bet- 
ter throw aside poetry. He has really too much good sense 
for such heavy trifling. 

XVI. Tue Rapips—Another extract from the Journal, 
I'd swear. [See No. XII] Ifthe author will keep on 
with the spirit I see here, and Jeave out his French—By the 
way I never knew a good French scholar in my life that 
was fond of introducing it in this way, either in speech 
or writing—he may certainly be distinguished for pleasant 
and agreeable prose. And what more would he wish ? 
with that power, a man may do more good in a week, 
send more valuable truth home to the heart ina single 
day, than he could by writing poetry forever. Good prose 
will have way,like an arrow of fire: everything it touches— 
every body it passes near—must be lighted up. 

XVIL. THe Nores or our sirps—McLellan. Very 
pure poetry, with here and there a breaking forth of ex- 
alted poetry. 

“And the thrush mourneth where the kalmia hangs 


Its crimson spotted cups, or chirps half hid 
Amid the lonely dogwood’s snowy flowers, 


And the blue-jay flits by, from tree to tree ;— 
With its shrill sounding and unsteady cry.” 


Of the blackbird he says, 


“ 





T love to hear, 
Bold planderer ! the mellow burst of song 
Float from thy watch place on the mossy tree, 


If he has however, 
he will never know its own depth, nor what riches may 
lie there, till the waters have been troubled—by an angel 
if you like—for angels are mighty troublesome now, as 


Close at the corn-field edge” — 
Of the whip-poor-will— 
“ T hear thee oft at midnight, when the thrush 
And the green roving linnet are at rest, 
And the blithe, twittering swallows have long ceased 
Their noisy note, and folded up their wings.” 

XVII. Mere Accipent—W. P. Willis. Rather 
too Tom-Moorish. However, let that pass. For do you 
know, ye blue-eyed fair-haired girls, and ye ofthe dark 
lamping eyes anda shadowy crown—do ye not know 
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that the old proverb about kissing and telling is not worth 
a fig. Ill give you a better one. They that kiss never 
tell—and they that tell, never kiss. 

XIX. Vermont—good. 

XX. Tue Nun—by Emma C. Manly. High, and 
pure, and sensible poetry. But who is EmmaC. Manly ? 
is it not another name for N. P. W. ? 

XXI. Romance rin Reau Lire—Authorof Redwood. 
This very sensible and happy writer, if she had more cour- 
age, and were willing to tell the very truth, and nothing 
but the truth of our country manners ; to preserve oun 
speech as it is, and our garb, and our opinions, would be 
thought more of, a hundred years hence than she is now— 
and that is saying a good deal. She is not a woman of fine 
genius nor show, nor of great vivacity, nor of great strength; 
She has a mind of good ma- 
terials, well put together—and she knows it. By this I do 
not mean a reproach, nor a sneer, but a sober and respect- 


but she is something better. 


ful compliment. This story however is not worth much— 
What is the 
mere English reader to do ? Lady Morgan deserves to be 
made the patron deity of the barber's and milliners’ shops 
for making it fashionable with her sex to say in bad French 
what might be said much better in good English. Our 
authoress however, though guilty of French, is not guil- 


and why 1s it so bespattered with French ? 


tyof bad French. But the best were too bad for an 
English book. 


and is good enough—such as it is—but then it is never 


What she uses may be good enough, 

wanted for the story. Why not say it in Choctaw or 

Cherokee ? 
XXIL. 


lan’s poetry to justify what was said above. 


More of Mr. McLel- 
Take 


Tue Haunrep Woop. 


another word or two in proof. 


“ It is said that in moonlight-nights, the gleam | 
Of the hattle spear flits o’er this stream ; 
Aad they say there's a shiver along the grass 


Where the restless feet of the spectre pass.” 


XXII. Doomep Sutp—very good—very. 

* An instant--she passed ! and the trough of the sea 

Received the trim form off the gallant Kazie 

Another—and like the fleet swallow that flings 

> the b/ue summer-heaven its rapturous wings, 

gallant Kazie to the waters leant, 

ind sprang on her course like a shaft well sent.” 

XXIV. Tue Ino1an Wire—Author of Hobomok. 


A very fine story, finely told. 
in this way ?— 


But why touch offa picture 
** Her’s was a species of loveliness rare 
among indian girls? Her figure had the flexile grace so 
appropriate to protected and dependant woman in refined 
countries ; her ripe pouting lip and dimpled cheek wore 
the pleading air of aggrieved childhood, andher dark eye 
had such an habitual expression of timidity and fear that the 
young Sioux called her the ‘* Startled Faun.”” That idea 
of the parting lip [if she had stopped there, and left out the | 
dimpled cheek] with the pleading air of aggrieved child-| 
hood, is the touch of one who was made for a poet and/ 
a teller of passionate and beautiful stories. 

XXV. AnGiinc—WM’Lellian. Good as Mr. M’s. 
poetry is, the prose would be better if he would leave Isaac 
Walton ; who by the way was brought into fashion by 
Washington Irving, and that by the merest accident in the | 
world, for Irving happened to have a room in a house | 
where a copy of Walton used to lie about among the rub- 


bish of a poor library, and he was obliged to read it in blue-'! 


devil-weather; and having read it, he borrowed largely 
from it, more largely than he ever confessed, or any other 
body ever suspected, and more largely from the spirit than 


from the words. Now everybody is at poor old Isaac Wal-| 


ton. O that our writers would write as they fee!, or about 


what they understand. 

XXVI. Ascurney—Mrs. A. M. Wells. Upon my word 
it is very encouraging to see what a few of our yankee-women 
are about in the world of literature. They only want fair 
play—to shoot ahead of their teachers, the hatted-ones of 
our earth. Not that there is anything very new, or very 


bold, or very surprising in this particular bit of poetry ; but 


| trait in the savage character—though much is made of it 
|by the clever woman who wrote Northwood. 


then there is something quite new, and.bold, and surprising 
in the very idea of our women taking the field in this way. 
Heaven prosper their courage. Amd it will prosper their 


courage. 
XXVII. Tetuinc tHe Dream— Willis. Heigh- 
ho !—** Do dreams always prove true, Ianthe?” I say 


brother Willis, you deserve to be whipped backwards 
through your alphabet for the false quantity in that last 
line—the very pith and marrow of the whole poem.—Up 
with your fingers and count them—out with your hand for 
the ferule ; or shut your eyes and open yoursnouth like a 
good boy, and see what the ladies will send you. 

And then—* Do dreams always prove true Tanthe ?” 

XXVIII. Tue Sisters. A pretty so-so sort of a story 
about Paris—like many others in the volume ; in illustra- 
tion of North-American scenery, hey ? 

XXIX. Tue Brucr’s Heart—By the author of| 
Moral Pieces. Very good poetry, and very like whata 
ballad of our time should be—a ballad of the war, I mean. 
But—I have always a but in reserve you know—why deal 
so with the Meors ?—Let us have the truth now, the plain 
simple truth. Is it not owing altogether to Mre. Hemans 
and Miss L. E, L. ? What would you care for these par- 
ticular subjects, but for them? Nothing. Why not leox 
about you therefore—and choose a subject for yourself in 
the history of no matter what people or country ; and 
turn every page thereof into poetry? If you hope to be 
xemembered hereafter, you must. 

XXX. Lecenpor BernetRock. If true, give us 
the truth, and that will satisfy us even for improbability, 
But if untrue, why not make the story more probable ? 

XXXI. Cotumaus—By J. W. Miller. This man 
must be capable of writing magnificent poetry.—The 
proof. 

“ Stands he upon the narrow dec k 
Of yon lone caravel, 

Whose tall shape as with princely beck, 
Bowed to the heaving swell, 

And when ‘he conqueror o'er her side 
Crossed meekly rose with living pride 

The foot thai trod a world alone, 
Bound to an infant's pace” 

XXXII. Tue Conscripr Broruers. A good sto- 
ry ; and very like the prototypes that abound in the x£ng- 
lish Souvenirs. 

XXXIII Sacnem’s Hitit.—-Newspaper poetry. 
Brethren is a word of two syllables, instead of three. 

‘** For the white man came with power, and like breth- 


iren they met,” 


XXXIV. Tue Frontier Hovuse—By the author of 
Northwood. More might have been made of this fine 





I have 
A friend passing through a thick 
wood in the depth of winter, passed an indian lying stretch- 
ed out upon the snow, with his blanket off, and apparently 
dead drunk. His fire had gone out, and he showed no 
| sign of life, as the stranger stooped over him and spoke to 
him. But the stranger lighted his fire, drew the body 
\up to it, and went his way. Three years after, a savage, 
| who happened to catch a glance of him as he passed,came 
up to him, and acknowledged the favor. 

XXXV. Tue Deviit’s Lear—a paragraph worthy 
of the Literary Cadet, when it was under the purview of 
Sylvester L. Southworth. 
the fact. 

XXXVI. Tue Taare or Emeratp—the best poet- 
ry in the book. 

Ambition! ambition ! I’ve laughed to scorn 
Thy robe and thy gleaming sword ; 
I would follow sooner a woman’s eye, 
Or the spell of a gentle word ; 
But come with the glory of human mind, . 
And the light of the scholar’s brow, 
And my heart shall be taught forgetfulness, 
And alone at thy altar bow. 
There was one dark eye—it hath passed away ; 


| heard of a case in point. 


I dare say he’d have sworn to 








There was one deep tone—it is not 


EE ____________________) 


Could I see it now—could I hear it now, 
Ye were all too well forgot. 

My heart brought up, from its chambers deep, 
The sum of its cart Aly love ; 

But it might not—could not—buy like heaven, 
And she stole to her rest above. , 





THEATRE-«-UNION-HALL. 


Mrs. Inchbald’s Comedy, Wives as THEY WERE, 
anp Marps As THEY ARE, was done here on their first 
night, by the new company at Union-Hall—done too 
in a very creditable fashion; but the Farce, that low- 
lived, unmeaning, silly, detestable farce, called no- 
body can say why, Honest Tureves, made forty 
times more unmeaning and vulgar, by the vilest of 
acting, and the stupidest interpolation ever allowed 
on a respectable stage, or endured by a respectable 
audience—that was enough to send everybody away 
dissatisfied. Of a truth, our people have much to 
learn here, and the actors have much to learn, before 
this community will be treated with proper respect. 
Just imagine three blockheads—I might say five, 
though some wore petticoats, occuping a full half- 
hour beyond what was required, in pulling and hal- 
ing each other about, some by the neck, and some by 
the heels ; one trying to play a methodist or a quaker, 
with no one property that would fit him for the part ; 
another duing a born-idiot, by twisting his elbows out 
of joint, bending his body back, and trying to appear 
knock-kneed, for that was all ; and a third shuffling 
through the part of a hen-pecked husband ; a fourth 
doing his wife ; and a fifth, a red-hot lrishman—( By 
the way however, this fourth had a very rich brogue, 
and a good share of natural humor, and if he had kept 
within the bounds of decency, he would have done 
very well.) The manager ought to know that such 
things won’t do here. Let him put no faith in the 
clapping he heard when a solitary hies or two broke 
forth from the exasperated boxes, ‘To-day every 
body admits that the farce—had it been well played, 
would have been execrable ; but played as it was— 
made up ina measure by the blackguard, brutal 
nonsense of two or three of the actors—protracted be- 
yond all excuse too, at a very late hour—the wonder 
ought to be, not why it was hissed by one cr two,but 
why it was endured by anybody ; why the wo- 
men did not leave the house in a body. And 
here let me assure the manager, that nothing kept 
several of the well-educated sensible men there, but 


»|the fact of their having attended females, whom they 


could not leave behind ; and that the only reason why 
the latter did not leave the house altogether, half an 
hour at least, before the end of the vulgar, stupid 
farce, was because they could not—their path-way be- 
ing literally blocked up—their way out obstructed by 
people, who, if the manager had done his duty, and 
made a proper estimate of the room he had to spare, 
would never have been admitted. But no—crowded 
houses are the bait your manager fishes with. And 
the more crowded the better—though people who 
have made parties, and taken large boxes for them, 
are ever so much incommoded or annoyed by strang- 
ers—nay, though they are actually imprisoned by a 
crowd of others who came alone, and who, not satis- 
fied with riding the boxes, booted and spurred for 
the occasion, with great-coats, hats and umbrellas to 
match, are either upon the back of those who had 
hoped to secure a seat in the boxes by paying for it; 
or they are actually in their seat with their dirty 
boots and shoes—the moment they rise to get breath, 
or stretch. Now whose fault is this ? The manager’s’ 
Certainly. If he sells more seats than he has to spare, 
and fails to keep his word with tte first purchaser, 
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the right of a second or third, will be sure to clash ; 
and that wo to the theatre ! 

But of the farce enough. One more remark and | 
have done with it. It was not’so much the farce that 
was hissed—nor the playing of the farce as it was 
written—though both deserved to be not only hiss- 
ed but hooted off the stage—as it was, the interpola- 
tion, the by-play, and the stuff that was nol set down 
for the blockheads to do, ‘That was their fault ; and 
if they were allowed to believe that such things will 
divert a Portland audience, it would be the death of 
the company before another week were over. Let 
not these actors persuade themselves that the clap- 
ping they heard was a testimony of approbation—for 
it was not—it was the tumult of a number of generous, 
unthinking young men, who were little accustomed 
toa theatre, and who could not bear to have any- 
body, or anything hissed. ‘They applauded—bless 
you—not because the actor deserved to be applauded 
—but because another hissed what deserved to be 
hissed ! Others were uhwilling to breed a row ; 
and a few were too genteel to show their disapproba- 
tion of anything. Let Mr. Phillips callto mind the 
three rounds of applause with which the candle-snuf- 
fers,the green curtain, and the grow] of the trombone 
was received, if he would like to know how much 
of all the uproar that followed the worst parts of the 
worst play, was the decision either of Knowledge or 
taste. 

But the comedy was well done. In the first place 
it was avery good comedy, Inthe next place it was 
written by a female, and a very clever female too; and 
though it is not altogether an original affair, it is suffi- 
ciently so to delight those who care nothing about au- 
thorship originally, provided they are pleased, But 
the play-goer and the play-reader will soon perceive 
how largely the authoress is indebted to the School for 
Scandal, not only for plot and character, but for 
the very texture of the play. In both you have an 
old, rich relation who comes from India, and goes a- 
broad under a forged name, and plays a trick with a 
near relation, by way of determining a self-evident 
truth. In both you have a spendthrift—in one a 
male, in the other a female however—a careless, hap- 
py, good-humoured profligate. And in both you 
have the catastrophe brought about by a discovery on 
the part of the India-man, that the aforesaid relation 
has, what is called on the stage a heart ; that is—that 
although he and she have gone through life regardless 
of every duty, they are admirable creatures in part, 
because they won’t sell their uncle’s picture, or see a 
father die in prison while they have the money in 
their hands to buy him out. In both too, you have 
a reclaimed profligate, reclaimed in a very odd way : 
in both a wife who has a narrow escape before the 
very face and eyes of the audience; anda husband 
who is near being utterly destroyed by his over-confi- 
dence, here in the virtue of a wife, there in the vir- 
tue ofa friend ; after all however, the play is a good 
play and a moral one, with very little trash in it. 

Now for the players. Miss Placide threw a good 
deal of downright strength into the prison-scene. 
Her reading is very fine, her action free, and her style 
generally that of rather an accomplished actress. 
Were she not so altogether an actress nowever, she 
would have touched our people more nearly; though 
it is very true that they who are not accustomed to a 
theatre, go there expecting to see what they never saw 
before ; and of course that which is most unlike na- 
ture, is very apt to please them best. We have all 
heard of the man who liked nobody on the stage but 
the little fellow who hadno business there-one who 
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appeared to have dropped into chat with the rest—he|tery-dealer, the number of which appearing rather 
alluded to Garrick in Abe] Drugger. More than half 


the audience that were assembled on thursday-night, 
were spectators, for the first time , of a theatrical per- 
formance ; and yet, so cultivated are they in other 
respects, that they would not readily forgive the mere 
tricks of the stage. I havebeen delighted at the truth 
of judgment that several have betrayed, who never 
saw the inside ofa theatre before. They are general- 
ly disappointed ; and all areso, who sat where they 
could see the “ exiis and entrances” of the troop ; 
and some, though well pleased with parts, were very 
properly offended and disgusted with much of what 
they saw. 

Mr. Phillips did Lord Priory very well. Mr. Foot 
was fair throughout, and once ortwice natural and 
affecting. Mr. Benard is a very promising actor—very 
—he would make a figure on any stage, if he were led 
up slowly and by degrees.—That other gentlemen in 
black—I forget his name—he has very good natural 
qualities for the stage, but lacks vivacity for such 
work as they must put him to in comedy. Mrs. 
Fairfield, though not familiar with the stage, was lik- 
ed by the majority of our females. ‘To them she ap- 
peared natural—for she played the part as they would 
have played it before their grandmothers, But Mrs. 
F’, like Mrs. Duff, who used to be stuck into all such 
parts, merely because no opportunity had ever hap- 
pened to bring her out, may have considerable power, 
notwithstanding her coldness and stiffness in Lady 
Priory. Mrs. Bernard might do better than she did; 
though she did pretty well, if she could dress her hair 
differently, and change her tones more frequently. 

On the whole the company is very respectable : 
and, if the manager profits by what has been said a- 
bove, and keeps clear of rude and obstreperous vul- 
garity, he will be encouraged. Iftnot—not. 





PORTLAND BOYS, 

One fine little fellow of this town took it into his 
head—the dear creature—to strike a cow with a sharp 
three-cornered-scraper as she was quietly grazing on 
the edge of a high bank. The poor creature sprang 
away—fell—and after lying several hours with her 
legs and thighs broken, was carried offand slaught- 
ered, 

Another large, promising lad, a few days ago, on 
having a little sand thrown at him by a child of six 
years of age, belonging to the man, into whose yard 
the big boy had come without leave, threw a 
brick-bat at the child which narrowly missing him at 
first, rebounded, and gave him a severe blow on the 
head. : 

Others pass their time in breaking windows and in 
squirting lime-water over a newly painted school- 
house, built for their accommodation. 

Others are in the habit of assembling together on Sun- 
days at the Gymnasium, on the top of the hill, in full 
sight of the town—where, when they are tired of 
play, they go to work to destroy the furniture and 
apparatus of the establishment. Where are our tith- 
ingmen ? Whoare they ? What are they appointed 
for? What are they good for ? What a farce to keep 
up the show of tithingmen and police-officers in a town 
where such things are repeated every day with impu- 
nity. God grant that I may catch somebody—man or 
boy—in the act. . 





LOTTERY FLOURISHES.--BEWARE! 
A friend has just related a story to me, which he 
says may be proved by the records of a neighboring 
court. A man bought one fourth of a ticket of a lot- 
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equivocal, he demanded of the seller before a witness, 
to say whether one of the figures was made fora 5 or 
a 3, for it appeared to be a compound of both. Oh, 
that’s a 3, said the seller. So far so good; but by and 
by the lottery was over, and a very awkward ques- 
tion grew out of the equivocalness of that same 
figure. If it was a 3,the purchaser had become en- 
titled to one fourth of a thousand-dollar-prize ; but if 
it_was a 5, he had become entitled to only the fourth 
part ofa blank. So, upon the strength of the inter- 
pretation put upon it, by the seller, at the time of the 
purchase, he demanded the prize. The seller, in the 
meantime however, had altered his view of the sub- 
ject—the figure 8 was now nothing but a figure 5. 
A law-suit was the consequence, and in due time, 
judgment for the purchaser. 

Are not such facts very encouraging to those who 
hope to make their fortunes by a lottery-ticket ? 
Pray—would it be not worth as much more as the 
ticket cost, to guarantee the paymentiof a prize, after 
it had been fairly drawn by the purchaser of a ticket? 

These gentlemen may be assured that after all— 
honesty is the best policy—even for such as they. 

P.S. A friend has just stated to me, that he knew 
all about the affair at the time ; and that the 3 was 
evidently altered from a 5, Butanother friend says, 
that the equivocalness in this particular case and in 
some others, was attributed by the authors of the game 
to their peculiar penmanship. 





EXTRACT OF A LETTER TO THE EDITOR, 


‘** What has been accomplished, can be accomplished a- 
gain. The public like a sleepy horse want a continual 
spurring in public matters. For instance the Gymnasium; 
at first, people were rather slow of comprehending the ad- 
vantages of this institution,but now it finds a warm advocate 
in almost every tongue. The streets too—what a deal of 
chit-chat and jaw there was about the mud a little while 
ago, when a certain editor had well nigh wore his tongue 
out, in endeavoring to awake the huge monster to its own 
interest. But lo! at last the sleepy animal awakens,— 
stretches—and rises! away flies the mud and filth, new 
side-walks are laid and we may expect soon to walk dry- 
shod to any part of the town.” 





BOOKS RECEIVED, 

‘SunpRy SERMONs received. 

Pipcin’s GRAMMAR. Several graimmarians will be 
taken up together at some future period, and this among 
others, 

Rev. Mr. Pierpont’s Artillery election discourse, next 
week, 

Exra’s Essays—-(Charles Lamb)to be treated as they 
deserve, hereafter. 

Lonpon Atwas next week. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


A multitude of favors te be attended to by and by. 
R. to G.—very pretty lines, but not good enough fox 
poetry. Will R. pay the postage hereafter? 
CatumMeER—Spirited—but where’s the point ? 
“T only loved and passed her by, 
I did not even catch her eye. 
You looked behind—of course, I did, 
But then you know her face was hid.” 
“© X Yanker”’—unavoidably postponed. 
‘* Fine ARTS IN ENGLAND,”’ from a London corres- 
pondent—next week. 
Racuet Dyer, 


A story by the Editor of the Yankee, will be put to 
press forthwith. 














On Thursday last, by Charles B. Smith, James Gay, to Eliza Brown. 

In Bridgton, on Thursday last, by Mr. Chureh, Joho L. Megquier, of Port~ 
land, Counsellor at Law, to Serena, daughter of Ephraim Davenport, of Bridg- 
ton. 

In Gardiner, George M’Curdy, to Betsey Smith. 

In Hallowell, Orin Emerson, to Elizabeth Smiley. 











DIED. 
In New Castle, 3d inst. James Kavenagly aged 72. 
In Wiscasset, Thasnas S. son of widow Sawyer, aged 15. 
In Mobile, John O, Webster, of Gardiner. 
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OTHO—a TRAGEDY. 
(Concluded.) 


Scene last, Hall of Justice. Jupces. Guanps. 
Patsoners. Fispricu (the Duxe) leading Exviza- 
BETH, in deep mourning. 


(JovGes offer the Duxe a seat onthe bench.) 

Duke. No,no, my lords, I leave the judgment seat-— 
A father should not sit upon the life 
Of him, that slew his child. — 

(Enter Oruo. He walks up and faces the Duxr.) 

1 charge that man, 

Who stands arraigned before you there, my lords, 
With piracy and murder— ° 

lst Judge. (Crowd increases.)—Guard the door. 

Duke. Rebellion to his king—(StRanGers press 

about Orno. ) 

( Observing Ev1zasetn, who has crept near OTHO; 
and stands gazing at him.) My child! my child ! 

Otho. Is that sweet child—(to officer.) I pray thee 

—is it his? 

Officer. It is—(turning to a bystander)—I do not 
’ fear to tell him that ; 
He would not harm that child— 

Otho. I harm her—I ! 
O, bless her, bless her '—bless thee, little One ! 

( One of the company approaches, and offers a wea- 
pon to Oruo ; is perceived.) 





Judg. Ho! treachery ! guards !—to arms ! 

Otho. Rash man, beware.— 
Duke. (Drawing.) Strike, soldier, strike !|— 
Otho. (Attempting to provoke the blow.) Remove 


the child !— 
Ye reverend men—I pray ye to forbear— 
If I but speak the word— 

Duke. To arms !—to arms !— 

{Souprers rush in. Guarps prepare for battle. 
Court in consternation. Oruo throws himself before 
the child, and tries to provoke his father to strike.) 

Otho. By heaven, my lords! ye’ll make this holy 

place 
A slaughter-house !— 

(Bugle sounds at the door. Oro answers it. He is 
instantly surrounded by a number of strangers, who 
tear off their disguises, and prove to be Moritz, Ar- 
NOLD, the Patesr, and Evovarp.) 

Behold, my lords ! 

Now lift ye but a hand, or stir a foot, 
As I’m a living man—put up your swords |— 
My lords, command them to put up their swords— 
Command them to withdraw—or ye shall down— 
Few as we are—down, headlong from your seats ! 
What ! will ye not !—then forward ! forward sirs !— 
Heed not the rabble here ! up—up, and strike, 

The foremost on that bench !— 

{Morirz, ARNOLD, and the others, prepare to storm 
the bench.) 

2d Judge. 

Command them to forbear— 
(To the guards.} Put up your swords. 

[ARNOLD approches the Dux, who appears thun- 
derstruck, and drops his weapon. Otxuo advances to 
protect the Duxe.—] 

Otho. Back, back, forbear !—(All obey.] 

Duke. [ To Arnold.|—The dead are round about ? 
Whence art thou, Spirit—where is thy young wife? 

Arn. Lord Fiedrich, I appear to summon thee. 
Prepare thyself. This very hour, thy soul 
Shall be required of thee.— 

Otho. [Duxe staggers away.—] Old man forbear!— 
And you, my followers—I’ve no need of you— 
Withdraw and leave me. I hold here the power 

[Showing a paper to them.) 
Of setting all their pageantry at nought :—[ They move.] 
Nay, do not stop them, soldiers—let them go— 
{ pray you let them go, or princely blood, 
Before ye breathe again—shall flon— 
{Guarns withdraw—and Oruo’s friends depart.) 
Enough. 


Thou desperate man— 


Proceed my lords—!— 
[st Judge. Quick, double all the guards : 
2nd. Secure the door—yon strangers will withdraw. 
[Hall is cleared—silence.] 


ist Judge. The bolt of heaven hath fallen. Mysteri- 
ous man— 

Otho. My lord !—(Junce disconcerted.] 

2d Judge. Tis said he bears a letter from our king. 

Ist. Nay then, we may not judge him. Prisoner, 
speak— 

That paper, sir— 
Othe. [ Tears it.] Do not alarm yourselves, 


Ye ministers of Justice. Would ye have 
A murderer—pirate—rebel—go in peace, 
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For shame. I stand arraigned before you, lords— 
And ye shall try me ; ye shall prove the charge, 
Or—Oh ! that ye were knights—arrayed in steel ! 


With homicide and piracy : 
Otho. Proceed « 
Judge. As Hugo, with innumerable crimes, 
And first, with Hermann’s death—Lord Fiedrich’s son : 
His only son— , 
Otho. Great God !—his only son !— 
(Steps out into the middle of the hail.) 
Can ye be men ! and would ye spill my blood, 
For slaying one that long had sought my life ? 
Can ye be men ; and would ye sentence me, 
For fighting all my life against the world? 
Iam an outlaw, am I ?—Be it so :— 
But heroes, warriors !—they are outlaws too. 
Am [a pirate, sirs ?—Then what are they ? 
When they descend upon the roaring deep 
To battle for their crowns ? I fought for death— 
And they, for glory ?—why should they escape ? 
Death was the diadem I sought in blood. 
And ye—but hearken—ye would hear the truth — 
(More collected—Euizasern clings to her father, 
but inclines continually toward Oruo.] 
Once I was good, I panted to be great : 
Then, man and I were friends. I did no crime— 
Walked high as ever—with as brave a heart— 
When lo ! the bright blue skies were overcast, 
All—all at once !—the awful thunder fell— 
And heaven arrayed itself against my head : 
Man rose and hunted me to solitude, 
Yea, drove me, like the desert beast away, 
Back—back— into the blind, cold wilderness, 
Away from all that loved me—every one ;— 
From sunshine to a tomb—the silent place, 
There, I had never sinned. I loved him yet ; 
And would have died in secresy—in peace 
With all the world—even of a broken heart : 
But he pursued me—dragged me to the light— 
And baited me. I slew him on the spot. 
And then !—I stood, and heard the thunders roll— 
And saw the lightnings blaze athwart the skies ; 
I saw the mountains tremble—oaks bow down, 
With terrible submission—Yet, I stood ! 
Unshaken in the uproar—undisturbed : 
That was my birth ! my nature was revealed ! 
I felt alone amid the universe : 
For man, and woman were my foes : and Hz— 
He had forsaken me. I hadno God !— ‘ 
For I was born a bastard— 
Duke. Righteous heaven ! 
Othe. But—for my crimes. Let my accusers come ! 
Ay—wake them from the tomb ! I'll meet them all. 
If I have slain them, they shall answer me : 
The bastard has no rights ; and, therefore, owes 
Nought that is called allegiance on the earth :— 
The bastard hath no parentage—no friends— 
No brotherhood, but that of infamy— 
And wherefore should he act like those, who have ? 
Or be adjudged by laws not made for him ? 
But we are losing time.—Now let me call 
On my accusers to produce their proof. 
Whom have I slain, but in my own defence ? 
Where are my deeds of death ? as Hugo, sirs— 
Licensed by man to slay—lI slew, in war. 
Whom have I murdered ? I have spilt my blood, 
For women and for children !— 
(ExvizasertH almost touches OrHo now.) 
Duke. (Catching her to his heart.) Fly my babe ! 
He slew thy brother—he may slaughter thee : 
Eliz. O, no, dear father—I am not afraid :— 
{Orso much affected.]} 
Poor, poor unhappy man !— 


Duke. My child ! my child, 
Thoul’t break my heart— 
Otho. His heart—I do not know— 


But she hath broken mine—poor innocent : 
My lords, I cannot speak, as I have spoken— 
My voice and strength are gone—my faculties— 
1st J. Support the prisoner, sir— 
Otho. Nay—I have done : 
I was a bastard. There’s my only plea: 
Charge what you will; prove what you will—I stand 
Upon that plea—a bastard, I was born. 
Dove not feel it ?—are ye men ?—0O think, 
If ye are men, what we must undergo ; 
Our life a solitude—within our hearts 
Perpetual desolation ; all our days 
Consumed in panting for dominion ; or, 
For friendship—fellowship—or woman’s love ; 











Nothing to turn to here ; nor hope im heaven, 


2d J. It shall be so, Thou’rt charged, as Otho, here, 










For there, we are alone—and, it may be, - 
Are set apart even there, as on the earth : 

(Dvuxe much disturbed. Exizasetu watching 
Orno.) -. 
To have no curses, like & mother’s look— 
To have no father, who would let us live— 
No a srg to offer up, but for his death ; 
No gallant brother, that may share our toil ; 
Our peril and our fame ; no gentle w ife— 

(Evizasers és now quite near to him.) 
No child—no sister— 
(She reaches up her hands, very timidly.) 
Nothing on the earth— 

(Orso observes her—kneels down and embraces her.} 
O bless thee ! bless thee little one !— 

(Du«e attempts to pluck her away distractedly.) 


Duke. Elizabeth ! 
My child! my child ?—( Drawing and threatening 
Oruo.) 
Otho. (To the Duxe.) We never part alive ! 


Old man—I slew thy son !—Behold thy child— 
We never part alive—thine ancient house— 
(Dux. stabs him.) —1 pray— 
Otho. Take, take the child—!—there, there, my 
lord !— 
My princely father—I—( Staggers toward the Duxr) 
[Crowd press forward] nay, nay, forbear— 
He does not know me yet—his only son— 
He is my father : yet—he gave the blow ! 
Wil’t thou not bless thy child ?—( Falls upon his face.) 
(Enter Eva.) 
Eva. (Duxe stupified.) Rise, Albert rise ! 
Our forfeited estates are all restored !— 
(Enter AnNovp.) 
Arn. Lord Albert, rise ! our royal master’s come ! 
(Enter Prizst—in armour.) 
And thou, old Reg.cide—and ye, who sit 
On yonder seats of power, your time hath come 5 
Your glory hath depar-ed! Ye are »eighed 
And like this rebel, here— y 
Duke. (Bewildered and alarmed.) Who are ye all! 
Ve buried men and y omen! that I saw 
In the dark grave—I pray— : 
rn. Who are we, sir! 
Your summoners, Lord Fiedrich. We are come— 
But how is this \—What, ho ! lord Albert, rise ! 


Duke. I fain would know—Lord Albert ?—sir—your 
arm— 

Judge. See to the Duke—!— 

Duke. (Recovering.) 1 pray you, lift his head ;— 


(Enter Mantua—is prevented from throwing her- 
self down, at the side of Orno, by Eva.) 

Eva, Rash woman, who art thou! 

Mar.. Thine equal— 

Eva. Thou ! 

Mar. Thine equal, haughty lady !— 

Puke. —Will ye speak ?— 
I pray you, lift him—lift him—let me see his face ; 

Eva. (Lifting nd body, without perceiving the 

bl 


Look, if thou durst—look here—Behold the face 
Of thy first born, lord Albert !—( Sees the blood—shrieks 
—lets the body fall, and swoons.) 

(Trumpet at the door. JupGes throw off their 
robes and separate in consternation.) 

All. Lo! the king !— 

(Marrna kneels down, and takes the head of Orno 
upon her knee. He moves.—) 

The king ! the king !— 

Duke. Speak woman ! is he dead’? 

Mar. Ah! blood upon thy bosom !— 

(OrHo opens his eyes—beholds his father—outstretch- 
es his arms to him—and attempts to rise.—) 

uke. —O, my son !— 

( Stoops to embrace him—Oruo falls back, entirely 
dead.) 

My son! my son !—the prophecy’s fulfilled ! 

(Doxe falls :—Eva rises bewildered—MAarTHA 
falls upon OrHo’s bosom-++ARNOLD and the rest as- 
semble round the bodies. Curtain fails.) 

Enp or Orno. 
—=E_——————————— 
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